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Views Combined With 


A. AS. L. News Letten 


Message From Martha M. Parks 
ivision President 


Now that we have seen the first issue 
of the new, enlarged Top of the News 
with its attractive gray and red cover, 
I am sure that we shall all be more than 
ever concerned about finding the means 
to finance this Division publication which 
brings into focus all the varied activities 
of the Division. Trying to increase 
membership in the Division is one way in 
which each of us can help. 


At the Division Board meeting in June 
it was suggested that a letter of greeting 
and apreciation for her fine services be 
sent to Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen to- 
gether with a gift of $50. I am sure that 
you will enjoy her reply which is repro- 
duced in full. 


“Hotel Ullensvang 
Inneh: BJ. Utne 


Lofthus, den 
18/7/1946 


Dear Miss Briggs: 


Your kind letter of June 28th reached 
me today, July 18th. I have not quite re- 
covered from the surprise of it. The 
A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People has shown its ap- 
preciation of my work many, many times 
and every member, I know, understands 
my joy in doing it. 


Your gift I accept gladly, and would 
like to use the money to buy a beautiful 
hand woven tapestry, which will remind 
me of your thoughts of me. The Ameri- 
can dollar buys more here than it does 
in America now, and I can think of 
nothing I would rather have than the 
characteristic hand woven wall hangings. 


The country is beautiful and the people 
have come through the five dark years, 
modest, but with strength and hope. 


I am spending this month in Hardanger, 
my favorite summer haunt, but shall be 
in Oslo by August Ist. 

Thanking you again, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
/S/ Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen” 


You will be interested to know that 
plans are underway for a three-day pre- 
convention institute in San Francisco in 
1947. Miss Helen Fuller, Chairman of 
the Children’s Library Association, reports 
that much depends on the possibility 
of making satisfactory arrangements for 
housing. 


At the meeting of the A.L.A. Interna- 
tional Relations Board in Washington, D. 
C., October 1-2, the Division was capably 
represented by Ethel Bubb, a member 
of the Division’s International Relations 
Committee. I should like to pass on to 
you a few statements from her report. 


“T think the committee was wise in hav- 
ing a delegate present. It served as a 
reminder to busy librarians and execu- 
tives that children’s work is a vital part 
of the book program: For example, when 
Mr. Heinde was speaking on the pending 
Fulbright Bill in Congress which would 
limit funds to be spent within the indi- 
vidual countries, it was possible to say 
a word for the Division’s position on the 
need for translation of books for chil- 
dren. Dr. Lydenberg, at this or a com- 
parable time, spoke of the considerable 
and increasing amount of International 
Relations Office business which related 
to children’s, young people’s and school 
books. At the business meeting a vote 
of thanks was passed for the list pre- 
pared by the Division’s I.R.C. for pur- 
chase for China. Again when awards of 
foreign fellowships for American librar- 
ians was under discussion, Mr. Brown said 
he would be glad to see a fellowship 
sometime go to a woman librarian. There 
was general agreement.” 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 


Elizabeth A. Groves, Chairman 


With the advent of 1947, it is time to 
consider once again, nominations for the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards for 1946. 
Every member of the Division has a share 
in this initial voting. The tabulation of 
your votes is sent to the Award Committee 
members for their consideration. It is 
your privilege and responsibility to fill out 
the postal card, which is enclosed with 
this issue of Top of the News, put 
on a one-cent stamp and drop it in the 
mail. These votes should reach the Chair- 
man of the Award Committee by March 
1, to be of the most value. 

To refresh your memory, the terms of 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards are: 

“The Newbery Medal is to be awarded 
annually to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American liter- 
ature for children, written during the year 
just elapsed by an author who is a citi- 
zen or resident of the United States. 
There are no limitations as to the charac- 
ter of the book except that it be original 
work, or if traditional! in origin, new to 
children’s literature and the result of in- 
dividual research, the retelling or rein- 
terpretation being the writer’s own. The 
unanimous vote of the Newbery Commit- 
tee is necessary if the work of a previous 
recipient of the medal is to be considered. 

“The Caldecott Medal is awarded for 
the most distinguished American picture 
book for children chosen from those first 
published in the United States during the 
previous year. The artist must be a citi- 
zen or a resident. 


“A picture book within the purpose of 
this award should be the creation of the 
artist, the product of his initiative and 
imagination. The text of the volume need 
not be written by the artist, but must be 
worthy of the book. It is possible to 
award the Caldecott Medal to artists who 
work together: e. g. the D’Aulaires, the 
Haders, the Petershams. The _ unani- 
mous vote of the Award Committee is 
necessary if the work of a previous re- 
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cipient of the medal is to be considered.” 
The publication date for the awards 
must be 1946. 


NEWBERY - CALDECOTT AWARD 


COMMITTEE: Chairman, Elizabeth A. 
Groves, School of Librarianship, Universi- 
ty of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; 
Officers of the Children’s Library Associ- 
ation— Chairman, Helen Fuller; Past- 
chairman, Harriet Leaf; Vice-chairman, 
Elizabeth A. Groves; Secretary, Isabel 
McLaughlin; Treasurer, Helen Bough. 

Book Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Salome Betts, Margar- 
et Clark, Helen E. Kinsey, Alice Lewis. 

Book Production Committee — Chair- 
man, Siri Andrews, 


International Committee — Chairman, 
Margaretta Smyth. 
Professional Training Committee — 


Chairman, Della McGregor. 

Members-at-large—Irene Geltch, Ruth 
Hewitt, Marcella Klein. 

Membership Committee — Chairman, 
Josephine Lynch. 

Publicity Committee—Chairman, Doro- 
thy Lawson. 

American 
brarians — Chairman, 
Nancy Jane Day, Lois 


McLean, Nellie Smith. 


of School Li- 
A. Clark, 
Bessie 


Association 
Rheta 
Fannin, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Report of the Standing Committee 
Amelia H. Munson, Chairman 


The Fall number of the Top of the 
News carried a paragraph to the effect 
that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, impressed by the contribution made 
by libraries in working with young peo- 
ple, is becoming interested in sponsoring 
“A Youth Library in Every Community.” 
This is to be part of their national pro- 
gram for Youth Conservation. Chairman 
of this very active committee is Judge 
Anna M. Kross of New York City whose 
influence in thwarting juvenile delin- 
quency forces is well known, Her ex- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
Mabel Leigh Hunt 


I am still half-librarian. I catch myself 
using possessive pronouns when discussing 
the library profession. When speaking 
of librarians I “say it with flowers.” I 
restrain my impulse to attend conventions 
by tying myself to the bed post. If I 
manage to escape and join you, I feel as 
comradely as an old settler on the home 
picnic grounds. 


Seriously, I see your profession with 
the same idealism and faith which was 
mine in library school days, when my 
spirit was illuminated and my mind 
kindled by inspired teaching. Perhaps I 
see it with even greater clarity and ad- 
miration for having left it (eight years 
ago). Yet I do not feel removed from it. 
Children’s writers and children’s librar- 
ians are linked companionably together 
with the multi-colored garlands of chil- 
dren’s literature. Too, by our mutual un- 
derstanding of children, our solicitude and 
responsibility for them, and not least, 
by our affinity with them, which gives 
our work its distinctive effervescence. 


Children’s librarians, perhaps more than 
any other sectional group, have a sense 
of mission. At its truest and best, that 
sense carries with it a luminosity, a deep 
and quiet joy. It requires heart as well 
as mind, vision as well as performance. 


Indeed, my flower-basket of praise 
spills over, but your editor reminds me 
that I may toss you only one more verbal 
posy. It is aphoristic praise, but well 
worth bestowing again and again, name- 
ly, your sovereign accomplishments in 
raising and maintaining the standards of 
children’s literature. You demand and 
accept only the writers’ best. I wonder 
if you realize how immeasurably that de- 
mand inspires those “juvenile” authors 
who, like you, regard their craft not only 
as a responsibility and a delight, but as 
an art. 


If we are mutually faithful, this stands 
between us as a trust, a lasting covenant. 
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THE ALIVENESS OF A.A.S.L. 
IMPRESSES ME 


Marjorie Van Deusen, Acting Chairman 


To be Acting Chairman, during Miss 
Clark’s absence, has given me an enlight- 
ening picture of the varied work of 
A.A.S.L. The aliveness of the Associa- 
tion impresses me. As new projects and 
new committees keep coming to the fore, 
and as additional people enter into active 
Association work, I am reminded of a 
vigorous, growing tree, thrusting out new 
branches and giving promise of a fruit- 
ful harvest. Every committee and every 
officer is working toward a worthwhile 
goal. I can mention only a few recent 
developments gleaned from the files. 


Dear Mr. Architect,* the work of the 
Planning School Library Quarters Com- 
mittee, is proving its usefulness near and 
far. Many copies have been ordered 


A fine tool for enlisting new members 
is the membership folder which made its 
appearance at the Buffalo Conference and 
which everyone of us can put to good 
use. 


A new committee is under consideration, 
National Planning for School Libraries, 
that would work on a report similar to 
the Wheeler report, Progress and Prob- 
lems in Education for Librarianship, but 
devoted to school libraries. Meeting our 
need to publicize school library ideals, 
accomplishments, and needs, the way is 
opening for greater cooperation between 
A.A.S.L, and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Office. 


California School Librarians are al- 
ready looking forward to the A,L.A. 
Conference in San Francisco next July 
and are preparing a welcome for their 
co-workers from all parts of the land. 
At the state meeting of the School Li- 
brary Association of California in Mon- 
terey, November 16-17, the local com- 
mittee for San Francisco, Maurine S. 
Hardin, Chairman, began making plans 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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and polishing up the handle of the big 
front door. 


*Editor’s Note—Copies may still be had 
from Sue Hefley, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. One 
to 99 copies, 15 cents; 100 or more, 10 
cents. 


DOES BIOGRAPHY BORE YOU? 


Nina Brown Baker* 


Biography can be the dullest reading on 
earth. If you're in search of facts, you'll 
put up with a good deal of dryness. But 
when you’re reading in your free time, 
for your own entertainment, you aren’t 
going to submit to being bored. 


Are all biographies boring, then? Of 
course they’re not. There are two kinds 
of biography, and it’s a good idea to get 
the distinction clear. 


When I began planning my first bi- 
ography, a life of Simon Bolivar, I 
wrote to a Venezuelan diplomat here in 
New York, telling him what I proposed 
to do, and asking for suggestions. His 
reply was fairly crushing. Learned scho!- 
ars, he wrote stiffly, had devoted their 
entire lives to this project. Unless I pro- 
posed to do the same, he did not think 
I would be able to handle such a pro- 
found subject. I gathered that he didn’t 
think I was such an overpoweringly 
learned scholar, either. 


There you have two differing concep- 
tions of what a biography is. To the 
Venezuelan gentleman, there could be 
only one kind; what we know as “defini- 
tive” biography. Such a work undertakes 
to establish, from original sources, abso- 
lutely everything that is known about a 
man, and to set it down in meticulous 
detail. It is true that a book of this 
sort requires profound scholarship, and 
may -easily take a lifetime of research 
and writing. But there is another kind 
of biography, usually called “popular,” 
and that was the kind I proposed to write. 
Popular biography is drawn largely from 
secondary sources, the definitive biogra- 
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phies that the scholars have written. The 
author does not attempt to tell everything 
that happened to the subject, but only 
those things that give a clear picture of 
his life and work, and the things that 
the general reader will find interesting. 


This distinction is important. If you 
have the idea that biographies are dry, 
dull reading, the chances are that you 
have been dipping into some definitive bi- 
ographies. These books are not meant to 
be interesting; they are meant to be in- 
formative. For pure information, they 
are invaluable. Very rarely, as with 
Trevelyan’s massive “Garibaldi,” they 
are fascinating reading. But usually the 
everyday reader who would evade bore- 
dom must turn to the popular biogra- 
phies. 


These popular biographies may be very 
good or very bad. The very bad ones 
are “fictionized” to an unpardonable ex- 
tent, they betray a lack of understanding 
of the historical background, they are 
careless of inaccurate reporting, they give 
a distorted picture because of the author’s 
own bias or ignorance, 


The good popular biography has the 
virtues that are the opposite of these de- 
fects. The technique of fiction writing 
is employed to give dramatic emphasis to 
events that actually happened. The author 
has a good reason to bless the toiling 
scholars, for they provide the firm founda- 
tion of fact upon which he builds his 
story. Authenticity is the first essential, 
without which the book is worthless, how- 
ever engagingly written. 


The second essential is fairness. Few 
heroes are consistently heroic, or invar- 
iably in the right. In most lives there 
is conflict with other persons, who may 
have some measure of justice in their 
stand. In all lives there are mistakes, and 
faults, and failures. A well-rounded por- 
trait must include these things, instead 
of being a glorified, prettied-up picture 
in which there are no shadows. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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ELLA K. McCLATCHY YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Reita Balcom Campbell, Supervisor of Branch Libraries 


“Young Moderns! Have you heard? 
Have you seen? The snecial library for 
young people. It has a home atmosphere, 
easy chairs, coffee tables, oriental rugs 
and fireplaces. Come and See! What 
do you like to read? Science or swing? 
Best sellers or classics? The ELLA K. 
McCLATCHY YOUNG PEOPLE’S LI- 
BRARY is the place to find them.” That 
is the publicity we used when we opened 
the library and also gives an idea of 
the unusual library atmosphere we have 
here. 


The daughters of one of Sacramento’s 
public spirited families generously decided 
to present their family home to the city 
for a branch library as a memorial to 
their mother, Mrs, Ella K. McClatchy. 


1947 


This twelve-room house was in excellent 
condition and adapted itself readily to 
the informal uses of a young people’s li- 
brary. 

It is located in a pleasant residential 
district and is near enough to several 
schoo!s to make it a good location. The 
city librarian worked out plans and es- 
timates which were approved by the City 
Council in July, 1940. The rooms are 
spacious and friendly and the furnish- 
ings left by the donors set a high stan- 
dard of grace and beauty. Ways and 
means were contrived to utilize all space 
to the best advantage without sacrificing 
the homelike atmosphere. A special charg- 
ing desk was designed for the entrance 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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hall and the rest of the furniture was 
carefully chosen. 


“Teen-agers” have the whole of the 
first floor where they give the living 
room and sun room a carefree air. Cur- 
rent magazines are scattered over the 
tables. These rooms are used for in- 
formal reading and school chattering. The 
students who want quiet and privacy 
go to the sun porch or to the Reference 
Room. 


We turned the dining room into a stack 
room. The library of the home is now 
used as a Reference Room and my office. 
Reconstruction was necessary only on the 
second floor where several small rooms 
were combined into an airy, sunny Boys’ 
and Girls’ room. 


The master bedroom is now a com- 
fortable and much used Club Room avail- 
able to authorized student and other 
groups. Meetings can be held in that 
room, and after 9 P. M. groups may have 
their social hours in the downstairs liv- 
ing rooms. Kitchen facilities are avail- 
able and refreshments may be served. 


Recently we have opened what we 
choose to call a Record Room. It serves 
a twofold purpose. For a long time we 
have invited the young people either to 
bring their own records or to use our 
small record collection on our antique 
victrola. They used the living room 
but it became so popular that we turned 
one of the spare rooms into the Record 
Room. 

We are often asked if we have a disci- 
pline problem. No twelve room home ever 
housed one young modern, let alone dozens 
of them, without a discipline problem. 
Indeed we do have as fine and healthy 
a discipline problem as one could ask 


for! When we realized they were in- 
terested in records, we collected furni- 
ture and lamps and records and our 


Record Room came into being. 

The books in the teen-age collection 
are selected to supplement Sacramento’s 
excellent school libraries and provide 
leisure reading. We try to get books 
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they really like and many we have do 
not appear on all the “approved” read- 
ing lists and the ought-to-be-read lists. 

Since 1940 our circulation has grown 
only moderately, but what we like best of 
all is that our library does seem to 
serve a purpose larger than that usually 
ascribed to libraries. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Helen Fuller, Chairman 


Committee Appointments 

BOOK EVALUATION. Chairman, Eliza- 
beth Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. Alice Lewis, 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Salome Betts, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Margaret Clark, Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. Helen E. Kinsey, As- 
sistant in Charge of Children’s Books, 
The Booklist, Chicago, III. 

BOOK PRODUCTION. Chairman, Siri 
Andrews, Children’s Book Editor, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
N. Y. Elizabeth Riley, Children’s 
Book Editor, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York, N. Y. Katherine Love, 
Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

PUBLICITY. Chairman, Dorothy Law- 


son, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mrs. Eunice Mullan, Public 
Library, Rochester, N. Y. Effie Pow 


er,, Public Library, Pompano, Fla. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. Chair- 
man, Della McGregor, Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minn. Agatha Shea, 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill. Vir- 
ginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Elizabeth Groves, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
INTERNATIONAL. Chairman, Mar- 
garetta Smyth, Public Library, East 
Orange, N. J. Helen Ferris, Editor- 
in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild, New 
York, N. Y. Ruth Giles, Public Li- 
brary, New York, N, Y. Alice Dal- 
gliesh, Children’s Book Editor, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Mildred Dorsey, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Calif. Julia F. 
Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 


O. Marion Herr, Head of Children’s 


Department, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore. 
MEMBERSHIP. Chairman, Josephine 


Lynch, Public Library, San Diego, 
Calif. : 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN. Hawaiti: 
Louise Kellenberger, Maui County 
Free Library, Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 
Canada: Ruth Milne, Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Central 
States, East Section: Gene Berryhill, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central States, Western Section: Fran- 
ces Sullivan, City Library, Wichita, 
Kan. Middle Atlantic: Anne Izard, 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
New England: Rachel M. Bodine, 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. North- 
western: Hazel B. Hart, Public Li- 
brary, Spokane, Wash. Southern 
States, East Section: Mary McNeely, 


Public Library, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern States, Western Section: 
Anita H. McGinty, Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. Southwestern 


States: Vera Smith, 1201 West 48th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE TREASURE CHESTS— 
FACING A NEW YEAR 


Mary Gould Davis 


The Treasure Chest Committee wel- 
comes this opportunity of telling the 
children’s librarians, who have supported 
the campaign so splendidly, the latest 
developments in its history. Madame 
Tallon has just returned from visiting 
seven of the countries who have received 
the Chests as gifts from the children 
of America: France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and England. 
In three of these countries—Holland, Den- 
mark and Norway—the national chairman 
for the Treasure Chests is a director of 
work with children in a large public li- 
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brary. In all of the seven countries the 
enthusiasm for what the books have done 
is very great, not only among the boys 
and girls but among the teachers, li- 
brarians, social workers, publishers, ar- 
tists and writers. In every country the 
Chests have been exhibited before they 
were sent to the group designated by the 
donors. Madame Tallon found one 
Chest, from Greensboro, North Carolina, 
on exhibit in the office of the French 
Ministry of Education. It is now being 
shown at the organization meeting of 
UNESCO at The Sorbonne. Everywhere 
the boys and girls are eager to correspond 
with the American boys and girls who 
sent them the books. They are eager, 
too, to send their own books in exchange. 
Through books, through letters and 
through the revealing pages of the scrap- 
books real friendship is being established. 
It is all so vivid, so vigorous that the 
Committee longs to see the whole story 
in book form where everyone, every- 
where, could read it. 


So far, nearly seven hundred Chests 
have been sent. One hundred and eight- 
een have been received in China, forty- 
six in the devastated regions of France, 
ten in Belgium, seventy-four in Hol- 
land, forty-one in Norway, etc. The 
American Military Government has agreed 
now to ship them to the four occupied 
countries: Germany, Austria, Japan and 
Korea. They have fifty-one Book Cen- 
ters in the four countries, and they would 
like to have a Chest for each Center. The 
first Chest to reach Tokio is to be made 
and filled by the boys and girls of six- 
teen elementary schools in Greensboro. 
When it arrives it will be presented to 
the Tokio children by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. 


The last summer brought a serious crisis 
to the Committee. The State Depart- 
ment, which has shipped and distributed 
the Chests since the termination of OWI, 
decided suddenly to close its warehouses 
and give up its shipping space. The word 
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reached the Committee when most of the 
members were in the midst of their sum- 
mer vacations. It created an almost in- 
soluble problem. Commercial shipping is 
extremely expensive, and New York was 
at that time in the midst of a shipping 
strike. One of the Committee members 
flew to Washington and “stormed the 
doors” of every possible agency. The 
New York Public Library very generous- 
ly offered the basement of one of their 
branch libraries as a storage place. Slow- 
ly the prospect has brightened. The AMG 
is sending the Chests to the occupied 
countries. Madame Tallon went immed- 
iately to Washington on her return from 
Europe and persuaded the American Book 
Centers to include the Chests in their 
shipping and distribution. UNESCO is 
deeply interested, the State Department 
very encouraging. We feel sure that 
the Chests of 1947 will go swiftly and 
surely to their destination. 

The new address for receiving the 
Chests is 742 Tenth Avenue, New York. 
The new office of the Committee is Room 
2701, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
New instruction sheets and the Book List 
can be sent from the office anywhere at 
any time. The need is still great. The 
results far beyond our expectations. The 
American boys and girls are eager to go 
on with the Campaign. To support and 
encourage them means work, but it is 
work that pays large dividends. 


BOOKS FOR KOREA 

Jane McClure, formerly of the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh, is now in 
Korea with the Army Library Service. On 
leave to the United States she is having 
a wonderful time telling interested groups 
about her unusual experiences. She re- 
ports that Koreans are avid readers and 
extremely interested in anything American. 
She is planning to establish some chil- 
dren’s libraries especially in Seoul, the 
Korean capital. Since the army cannot 


furnish money for children’s books for 
the Koreans she is doing this on her own. 
Two publishers have agreed to send her 
a treasure chest. 


But this is only a be- 
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ginning. Any contributions will be great- 
ly appreciated by both Miss McCiure and 
the little Korean children. Here is a 
chance to be a good neighbor. For fur- 
ther details communicate with Miss Vir- 
ginia Chase, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


NEW BOOK LISTS 
Reading for Background Series 

“It isn’t life that matters! ’Tis the 
courage you bring to it.” This quotation 
from Hugh Walpole prefaces the newest 
title in Reading for Background Series. 
Challenge is described by its sub-title 
“Background readings for and about the 
physically handicapped, adults and chil- 
dren.” 

The authors are Agnes Shields, School 
Library Specialist, and Elizabeth Hill, 
School Reference Librarian, both of the 
Oregon State Library. This bibliogra- 
phy grew out of two mimeographed lists 
“Challenge,” and “Courage,” prepared 
at the State Library for adults and chil- 
dren respectively, in response to requests 
from patrons. Titles included range from 
the upper elementary grades through 
adult reading difficulty. Juvenile titles 
are indicated by a “j.” 

This list will provide practical mater- 
ial both for the handicapped individual 
and for those interested in his welfare. 
The aim has been to include popular ma- 
terials which have adequate literary mer- 


it, or will describe techniques helpful 
both to the handicapped and to those 
associated with his rehabilitation. Effort 


has been made to omit the sensational or 
technical. 

The Reading for Background Series is 
the joint effort of the Association of 
School Librarians, a section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, 
and The H. W. Wilson Company. The 
price of this new list (No. 16 in the 
Series) is 60¢. Another title is in 
preparation, to be issued sometime this 
winter,—A merican History Stories for 
Children and Young People, by Eloise 
Rue. 
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THE LIBRARY IN A MILLION DOLLAR SCHOOL 


Mate Grave Hunt 


The most attractive and widely sought 
room in the beautiful J. W. Sexton High 
Schoo!, Lansing, Michigan, is the library 
—a spacious room on the northeast corner 
of the first floor of the three story build- 
ing. Architecturally it is unique, having 
a large, circular corner which adds to 
the floor space, the floor itself being 
dropped four steps down to give extra 
ceiling height and allow five-foot shelves 


BROADCASTS IN PITTSBURGH 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is 
cooperating with the Board of Education 
and radio station WCAE in presenting 
two story hour programs a week for the 
Pittsburgh schobls. 
Kathryn Kohberger, a children’s librarian 


primary grades in 
of the Carnegie Library staff is the story- 
teller. The story is told to the children 
recording is 
Later the 
cording is broadcast to all school chil- 


Last year 25,000 primary children 


at the school and a wire 


made at the same time. re- 


dren. 
heard the program each week. 
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below the windows. ‘The decoration and 
equipment are traditional enough to be 
highly workable and yet aesthetically dis- 
tinctive enough to be unusually pleasing. 

The building facing east on a thirty- 
one acre site, is planned to accomodate 
about 2,000 students, grades ten through 
twelve, and cost one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Isabel Wilner is on her way home to 
the Philippines for the Army Library 
Service. She hopes to be able to organ- 
ize children’s libraries on the islands. 
Miss Wilner will be remembered as the 
author of those delightful poems, “The 
Triumph, or Little by Little,” which ap- 
peared in the Horn Book Magazine, May- 
June, 1946. 


“Good fellowship to grease the wheels 
of work.” 
—Big Music, 
by Mary Noel Bleecker. 
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DOES BIOGRAPHY BORE YOU? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The last requirement, and the most diffi- 
cult to define, is selectivity. The popu- 
lar biographer must choose from the com- 
plete life story those events which best 
keep the story line moving and throw 
If he 


we need 


light upon the man’s character. 
devoted his 
to know clearly what that cause was, and 
Other- 


wise we can never understand him. If 


life to a cause, 
how and why it attracted him. 


his dominant characteristic was courage, 
we want to see that courage in action. 
He may have displayed it upon a thou- 
sand occasions, not all of which can find 
room in our book. A choice must be made. 
He may have been very brave when at- 
» tacked by a bear, and equally brave in 
standing up for the rights of a minority. 
The be to decide 
whether the bear-fight or the speech to 
the should be 
trate his courage. 


author’s job will 


mob dramatized to illus- 
such choices 
depend the readability of the book, the 
quality that makes it good 


Upon 


reading for 
its own sake. 


*Editor’s Note—Mrs. Baker, author of 
such fine historical biographies as “Peter 
the Great,’ “Lenin,” and “Garibaldi” and 
“Sun Yat-Sen” 


just been released by Vanguard, wrote this 


whose newest book has 
article especially for the Dallas Times 


Herald and for Top of the News. 


“Biography is the only true history.” 
—Carlyle. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Fannie Schmitt, School Li- 
brary Consultant, announces a series of 


Alabama. 
conferences. The first, for professionally 
trained librarians was held for two days 
at the University of Alabama at Tusca- 
loosa. Its purpose was two-fold: to dis- 
cuss some of the problems of school li- 
brary organization, administration and 
use; and to plan for a series of one-day 
area meetings, for which they would pro- 


vide leadership. 


Oregon. The State Library sponsored a 
Conference for school librarians on No- 
vember 1 and 2. Some of the talks and 
discussion topics were: Oregon’s Training 


The 
State Department Approaches a Plan for 


Program for Teacher-Librarians; 
Teacher-Librarianship in Oregon; Plan- 
ning a New School Library or Revising 
an Old One; What Minimum Routines for 
School 


ules?; Book Selection—its Bare Bones. 


Librarians on Maximum Sered- 


Illinois. ‘The Illinois State Library and 
the Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction are sponsoring again this year 
library conferences 
The theme is “The 
School Library as a Guidance Agency.” 


HAVE YOU READ THESE? 


“The Library’s Picture Collection” in 


a series of school 


throughout the state. 


Subscription Books Bulletin, October 
1946. 
“The Movies’ Young Audience” in 


The National Board of Review Maga- 
zine, October, 1946. 

“Starting Young” in Survey Graphic, 
November, 1946. 

“Position Wanted” in New Yorker, No- 
vember 9, 1946 (page 53). 

“Lost Men of American History,” by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE STUDIES 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A session of the Los Angeles County 
Teachers Institute on November 14 in 
Alhambra was concerned wholly with the 
ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and the school li- 


school library. Bringing together 
brarians for discussion of their common 
problems has long been an objective of the 
Southern Section Professional Committee 
of the California School Library Associa- 
tion. This meeting is the fruit of their 
effort and of the interest and cooperation 
of Mr. Alexander Frazier, Secondary Co- 
ordinator of the Los 


Angeles County 


11 
Schools. A panel of principals and li- 
brarians with audience participation, dis- 
What 
school library needs should be considered 


cussed the following issues: 1. 


by administrators and architects in plan- 
2. What should the 
teacher expect of the school library? 


ning new buildings? 
How 
can the teacher make fuller use of the 
library? 3, What are the chief defi- 
ciencies in library facilities? How can 
these deficiencies be taken care of? 4. 
How can student librarians be trained and 
used most effectively? 5. In what ways 
should the 


life of the school ? 


librarian participate in the 


A Sign of Quality 


“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND’’ 


Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 


New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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STATE SUPERVISION IN 
VIRGINIA AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Evelyn Cecile Thornton was appointed 
Librarian in the State Board of Education, 
Richmond, on September 16, 1946  suc- 
ceeding Nancy Hoyle. Miss Thornton re- 
ceived her B. S. in Education degree from 
Mary Washington College and her B.S. in 
L.S. from William and Mary. She taught 
Latin, social studies, and English before 
becoming a librarian in 1940. 


Nancy Jane Day goes into a newly cre- 
ated position in the State Department of 
Education, Columbia, South Carolina. She 
has an A.B. from Woman’s College of 
Furman University, Greenville; a B.S. in 
L.S. from Columbia; and a M.A. in L.S. 
from Michigan. She has worked in var- 
ious library fields—school, public, college, 
and has taught library science. Previ- 
ous to library work, Miss Day taught in 
elementary schools. She went to the State 
Department from the Library School of 
Emory University. 


LIBRARY TRAINING AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


Margaret I. Rufsvold 


The Indiana Library Association and 
the Indiana Library Trustees Association 
in a Joint Session held at Indianapolis on 
November 8th passed a motion requesting 
that Indiana University provide a library 
training program of not less than sixteen 
semester hours of credit on the under- 
graduate level. This motion came as a 
result of a year or more of study, discus- 
sion, and planning by the Associations’ 
planning committee as well as from li- 
brarians throughout the state who ex- 
pressed the urgent need for trained per- 
sonnel in the maintenance and future de- 
velopment of library service in Indiana. 
From these preliminary discussions the 
following points emerged: 
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1. In Indiana the greatest need at the 
present time is for trained personnel 
in the beginning positions in all types 
of libraries, 


nN 


should 


ment in the development of an in- 


. Indiana University experi- 
tegrated undergraduate pattern of li- 
brary education which is neither a 
Type III library school nor a major 
in library science, but rather a sub- 
ject field major plus basic profession- 
al training. 


3. The training program should raise 
the standard of library personnel by: 


(a) recruiting outstanding students 


at the time when their interest 
is very high 

(b) eliminating students who have 
no aptitudes for library work 


(c) guiding students in the proper 


choice of background courses 


(d) encouraging qualified students 


to continue*study on the grad- 
uate level. 


With these points as the framework, 
representatives of the University in con- 
junction with Committees representing 
public libraries, college libraries, and 
school libraries have begun to plan the 
curriculum which will best meet the needs 
of the state of Indiana. Also under way 
are the plans for quarters and equipment 
and the selection and employment of 
faculty and staff members. It is hoped 
that the new department may be set up 
by the summer or fall of 1947. 


“T have learned that the head does not 
hear anything until the heart has listened, 
and what the heart knows today the head 
will understand tomorrow.” 

—The Crock of Gold, 
By James Stephens. 
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WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT 
EXPECTS OF A SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN* 

Merle L. Knapp, Supt. of Schools 
Michigan City, Indiana 

The library in its functioning is but the 
lengthened shadow of the librarian. In 
addition to professional training—at least 
a bachelor’s degree and a degree in library 
science—knowing library techniques and 
being familiar with library trends, she 
must possess certain personal qualities. 


Poise, patience, sound judgment, re- 
sourcefulness, kindliness, firmness, an ex- 
tensive knowledge of materials, and a 
daily application of good psychological 
principals in dealing with students and 
faculty members are essentials. Since the 
library is the focal point where both stu- 
dent and faculty are at work, individual 
capacities, interests, desires, and idiosyn- 
crasies must be tempered, guided, and di- 
rected. Not all will agree that any given 
set of rules and regulations are the best 
that could be made. But the librarian 
sees the situation whole, not in segments. 
She must be openminded, but once policies 
are decided, firm in carrying them out. 


With students the librarian must be in- 
terested, helpful, and resourceful. She 
must show that library work is stimulating 
and exciting rather than merely routine. 
Her enthusiasm may require her to limit 
the number who wish to be student help- 
ers rather than to have to urge students 
to do such work. A group of capable as- 
sistants is not only an asset but a neces- 
sity. They form a nucleus of goodwill 
and service. 


A good librarian will be ready to make 
all kinds of materials available to teach- 
ers or departments. She will take the 
initiative in calling the attention of 
teacher non-users to materials relative to 
their work. The good librarian will see 
to it that the book collection is well bal- 
anced even though she may have to sell 
the idea to faculty and administration. 
Requests for all materials should clear 
through the librarian so duplications may 
be avoided and quantities ordered in terms 
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of known use. It requires courage and 
administrative support for a librarian to 
follow this procedure. 

The librarian is responsible for keep- 
ing the book collection ALIVE. _Insis- 
tence and diplomacy may be required in 
order to overcome objections to discarding 
obsolete or wern-out books. 

There is no more important instruction 
than on the use of the library. The li- 
brarian must be a good teacher for in- 
struction is immediately submitted to the 
acid test of laboratory practice and can- 
did evaluation of results. 

The library should be an inviting and 
attractive room. “The librarian can make 
recommendations and add extra touches 
to create needed atmosphere and provide 
attractive quarters. 

Finally, the librarian, like other em- 
ployees of a school system, is an active 
interpreter of the schools to the commun- 
ity. It is a commendation to her and to 
the school to have groups, school and civic, 
use the library for meetings. 

* Abridged from Indiana Newsnoser: 
Newsletter to Indiana School Librarians, 
May, 1946. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
, PEOPLE 


Correction in Board of Directors 
Omitted from October 1946 list: 


Mabel Williams, Superintendent, 
Work with Schools, New York Pub- 
lic Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Marjorie Van Deusen, 6060 Hayes 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Vice- 
Chairman, American Association of 
School Librarians. 

Included by mistake: 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas,, School 
Library Adviser, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


planation for the vigorous part she is 
playing in this program is a simple one. 
“Why should I sit here and cry over the 
finished product?” she asks, thinking of 
the cases that come before her. The 
Young People’s Reading Round Table, a 
“natural” in youth conservation, is proud 
to allign itself in this movement with 
such an ally. 

Visits have been made to outstanding li- 
braries to collect data for the special 
committee of the Round Table that is 
working with Judge Kross. Mildred 
Krohn, of the Cleveland Public Library, 
visited libraries in the Mid-West, Eileen 
Riols, of the New York Public Library, 
those in the East, and Margaret Alexander 
Edwards, of Enoch Pratt, certain libraries 
in the South. Members of the Division 
may enjoy a preview of some of the find- 
ings. 

In preparing for the Federation a pic- 
ture of what our young people’s libraries 
are doing and can do, if properly support- 
ed, we are at once stimulated, puzzled, 
and let us confess it, depressed, as we 
examine the recurrent patterns. There is 
no question but that work with young 
people and interest in advancing that 
work is on the increase throughout the 
country. There is growing recognition 
of the fact that young people appreciate 
a place where they may gather together 
with their contemporaries, and so, special 
rooms, Teen Corners, etc. are appearing 
in public libraries. At the same time, 
there is a wise realization that young 
people do not like to be cut off from 
any community activity, and so they are 
encouraged to take their places as adults 
also. The introductory folder handed to 
young people by the Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Public Library reads, “Come In. The 
Adult Departments welcome you.” 

On the other hand, although young 
people are thus recognized, there is still 
a tendency in too many places to tie up 
this work with that of the Children’s 
Rooms. Perhaps it is because of the 
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lack of trained personnel. Perhaps the 
administrative problems seem too diffi- 
cult. Or perhaps the subject has not 
been thought through. The suggestion 
has been made that the combining of 
children’s and young people’s work into 
one Division of the American Library As- 
sociation is largely responsible for the 
feeling that young people’s work belongs to 
the juvenile field. This is one of the 
puzzling things. If it is true, it gives 
added impetus to the effort of our Divi- 
sion to establish a firm and close rela- 
tionship with the new Division of Public 
Libraries. 


It will scarcely be news that forums 
and youth programs are on the increase. 
The series of eight programs on World 
Understanding presented by the Youth 
Department of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary last year and being continued this 
year was described by Jean Roos in the 
last Top of the News. Detroit also inau- 
gurated a teen-age program, “Let’s Look 
at the New World,’ but the emphasis 
here was on vocations rather than on 
world citizenship. “It included a series 
of eight meetings, the subjects to be de- 
cided by a committee made up of a boy 
and a girl from each high school in the 
district. Each meeting was preceded by 
a committee meeting in which publicity 
was planned and tickets prepared. The 
committee suggested that the six career 
subjects should be Journalism, Fashion, 
Aeronautics, Television, Engineering, and 
a request was made for a speaker from 
a Vocational Guidance center. The idea 
was to get the best available person, with- 
out compensation, to bring to these young 
people an informed and intelligent per- 
spective on the suggested subjects. The 
two meetings for pleasure were devoted 
to New Music and Baseball. 

The business men were friendly, and 
most capable, realistic, and inspiring in 
their planning for the careers of tomorrow. 

The first program, “New Music and the 
Dance,” was great fun. From the schools 
came a clever manipulator of the drums 
and cymbals, an expert accordion player, 
two pianists and some good voices. Two 
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dancers gave a demonstration of the “Sand 
Step” and “Parkside Hop.” All the 
books on new music which were on exhi- 
bition were taken home. 

A stylist presented a most finished style 
show, including teen-age models from the 
schools in the district and a brief talk 
on the “know-how” of your clothes budget. 
She stressed the importance of good 
grooming and good manners in the busi- 
ness world. 

A flight engineer and flight hostess 
spoke in detail about the new high stan- 
dards which all young people must meet 
if they wish to enter the field of aero- 
nautics. They spoke, too, of the possi- 
bilities of establishing flight training 
courses in every high school. 

The chief engineer of a local radio sta- 
tion, recently returned from a Television 
Conference, brought with him excellent 
films presenting the technical explanation 
of this new science. 

A Detroit Tiger talked of Baseball, but 
he included a more serious note, “the im- 
portant part these young people of today 
will have in the building of a better De- 
troit tomorrow.” 

The General Motors meeting included 
actual demonstrations of Jet Propulsion, 
Atomic energy, using the radio-active 
Carnotite, Radar, and the new use of 
Infra-red waves, wire recording, a Vor- 
tex generator demonstrating the possible 
uses of air movement, the complete mak- 
ing of the plastic, Polystrene, and Butyl 
rubber, plus other scientific experiments. 
In spite of the street car strike, one hun- 
dred young people attended this meeting. 

The young people entered wholeheart- 
edly into this program, and the total at- 
tendance up to and including the March 
meeting was 973, an average per meeting 
of 139. The students carried on the pub- 
licity in their own schools, as well as 
arranging for newspaper publicity and 
radio spot announcements.” 

Libraries seem awake to the fact that 
young people have a lively interest in 
music,—in listening to it, in producing it, 
even in reading about it. The Nathan 
Straus Branch in New York City devotes 
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two evenings a week to the playing of 
victrola records brought in by the young 
people themselves. Thursday night is Jazz 
Night, and Friday, an evening of Classical 
and Semi-Classical Music. In addition 
there are occasional special programs with 
speakers well known in musical circles. 
The Ella K. McClatchy Young People’s 
Library in Sacramento is another library 
so fortunately situated that musical pro- 
grams may be planned and carried 
through at any time. The Collegiate 
Room in Milwaukee has four record play- 
ers, each equipped with two sets of ear- 
phones so that two people can listen to 
the same records on a machine. Other 
libraries have Listening Rooms open to 
young people by appointment. But for 
the most part the reports come in, “No 
special music programs for young people 
because of lack of meeting space.” 

Newark reports one movie program,— 
a shortened version of Mutiny on the 
Bounty—so successful that the library has 
been deluged by requests for others to 
follow. Brooklyn put on a series of Film 
Forums for adults in which high school 
students were included, and reports that 
the most challenging and interesting com- 
ments were made by the young people. 
Here again is a lively and legitimate in- 
terest of young people which most li- 
brarians would like to recognize. “Visual 
Aids” are coming to be considered as 
much a part of libraries as books and 
necessary to our collections. But what li- 
braries have projectors and set-ups to 
make showing of movies possible for their 
young people? If you know of any, 
please send in their names. 

Two other developments in young peo- 
ple’s work are worthy of note and of 
emulation: Youth Councils, which share 
with the young people’s librarian the 
planning, publicizing, and carrying out 
of the whole program of young people’s 
work, and Young Reviewers, who ex- 
change opinions about books with their 
contemporaries through the media of dis- 
cussion groups, mimeographed or printed 
news sheets, or radio broadcasts. Any 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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young people’s centers can develop these 
contacts. How many have? 

These are but scattered reflections of 
the work as it is going on in many local- 
ities and as reports of it have trickled in 
to the committee now engaged in working 
with the General Federation. All young 
people’s librarians are urged to send in 
accounts of the activities in their own 
communities. One of the criticisms leveled 
against our YPRRT is that we work in 
splendid isolation, no one of us aware 
of what another is doing. 

How can we who work with you be so 
old-fashioned as to practice isolationism 
in any form? 


ATTENTION 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS! 
Please send interesting news items to 
your C.L.A. reporter Frances E. Burn- 
side. News for the May issue should 

reach her not later than March Ist. 


“Grown ups should grow old from the 
outside in, always leaving the child that 
he was, right in the center of his being.” 
—Books Children and Men, 

by Paul Hazard. 
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